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The Judaism of New Testament times was distinctly a book 
religion. The "law," the "prophets," and the "writings" 
formed a body of sacred literature which was treated with a rever- 
ence akin to the respect paid God himself. Wherever the Jew 
went he carried his sacred book, and when unable to read it in the 
original Hebrew, provision was made for rendering it into the 
language of his daily life. This literature, more especially the law, 
was the center about which all his life and thinking revolved. 
It was studied in the home and the school, it was read in the public 
assembly, and it was thought to contain wisdom for determining 
conduct in every sphere of life. God's message to men, com- 
municated in former times through lawgivers, prophets, and 
sages, was now sought chiefly in this written word. Thus it 
was regarded as the unique revelation of God's will for Israel — 
the account of what he had willed in the past and the foreshadow- 
ing of his intentions for the future. 

But a book produced in one period of history is rarely per- 
fectly intelligible to succeeding generations whose immediate 
interests and circumstances are necessarily different from those 
of the original writer. The book needs to be interpreted, and this 
need becomes more and more imperative as time advances. Par- 
ticularly strong is the necessity for interpretation in an age when 
the original language of a writing is no longer a living tongue, and 
yet the contents of the book are supposed to be of the utmost 
importance for contemporary life. This was the situation in 
Judaism in the first century of our era. The primitive social, 
political, and religious conditions which called forth the work of 
Israel's early leaders had long since passed, the language they 
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used was no longer known except by the scholars, and yet their 
writings were thought to contain the very words of God given for 
the guidance of his chosen people in all ages. Hence the need of 
the scribe, the professional interpreter, and the importance of his 
position among the people. 

In all this the Jews are not alone. Many religions have their 
sacred writings and their professional interpreters, but in this 
respect Christianity stands in a peculiarly close relation to Judaism. 
The Jews' book was appropriated by the Christians as their own 
book, and its earliest Christian interpreters were of Jewish parent- 
age and training. After Christianity moved away from its original 
Jewish setting it still retained the primitive conception of the 
significance of the book, and it continued to regard interpretation 
of Scripture as one of the most important factors in religious 
thinking. Therefore it may be of interest at present to ask how 
the Old Testament was interpreted both by the scribes in Judaism 
and by the Christian scribes, as we may call them. We shall 
consider first the work of the Jewish interpreters, and confine 
attention mainly to the New Testament period. If we can form 
some estimate of their method and its results it may be suggestive 
for us in our own efforts to interpret Scripture. 

Notwithstanding the absence of direct documentary examples 
of Jewish interpretation from the century before and after Jesus' 
birth, there certainly were individuals in this period who gave 
themselves to the study and exposition of the law at least. Jere- 
miah laments that the people know not the law of Jehovah for they 
are deceived by the falsifying pen of the scribes (Jer. 8:8). The 
work of the scribes was very different in spirit from that of the 
prophets, yet it was a work of peculiar importance in the post- 
exilic period. It was carried on by men of the type of Ezra, "the 
scribe of the words of the commandments of Jehovah and of his 
statutes to Israel," "a ready scribe in the law of Moses" and a 
man who had "set his heart to seek the law of Jehovah and to 
do it and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments" (Ezra 7:6, 
10 f.). The scribes came to be highly esteemed among the people. 
At first they were of the priestly class but later their ranks seem 
to have been recruited largely from the laity, and when many of 
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the priests were yielding to Hellenistic influence from without, 
the scribes remained most loyal advocates of fidelity to the ances- 
tral customs and traditions. 1 They were the teachers of the 
people, and so loyal to their trust that they fell "by the sword 
and by flame, by captivity and by spoil," suffering vicariously 
for the refinement and purification of Israel (Dan. 11:33-35). 
Their reward was to be an eternal brightness shining like the stars 
forever and ever (Dan. 12:3). In Ecclesiasticus the scribe and 
his work receive unstinted praise (38: 24 — 39: 11). 

These teachers are referred to in the New Testament most 
frequently as "scribes" {jpaixfiaTeli) ; sometimes as "lawyers" 
(vofuicoi) and "teachers of the law" (vo/AoSiSdcricaXoi). While 
they are often presented in an unfavorable light, the importance 
of their position in Judaism is self-evident. They are associated 
with the priests and elders as opponents of Jesus, they are the 
recognized guides of the people in all religious matters, they have 
developed a characteristic form of teaching from which Jesus' 
teaching differs, they are the generally accepted authorities on 
all questions of interpretation, and when puzzling issues arise, 
like the question of the birthplace of the Messiah, his ancestry or 
his forerunner, they are the persons looked to for an answer. 

Furthermore, the Mishnah mentions the Soferim ("scribes") 
and the Zugoth ("pairs") as authorities for its tradition. The 
designation Soferim is used of Ezra and his successors down to 
the beginning of the second century B.C. Of these, and of the 
"Great Synod" of 120 members said to have been maintained 
by them, we know very little; but it is clear that teachers of the 
law figured very prominently in this period. Ezra preaching from 
his pulpit in the broad place before the water gate (Neh., chap. 8) 
will hardly have been working alone; indeed occasionally his 
helpers are mentioned by name (Neh. 8:7; cf. Ezra 8:16). The 
term Zugoth is used of pairs of teachers prominent in the second 

1 Cf. especially I Mace. 7:12 f.; II Mace. 6:18 ff.; Josephus, Ant., XVII, 6, 2 ff . ; 
War, I, 33, 2 ff., narrates a striking instance of this loyalty displayed in the time of 
Herod the Great, when Matthias and Judas, "two of the most celebrated interpret- 
ers of the Jewish laws," incited their pupils to cut down the golden eagle from above 
the Temple gate. Their defense, on the ground of their supreme allegiance to the 
law of God, is almost identical in spirit with that made by the early Christians before 
the Jewish authorities in Acts 4: 19 ff. 
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and first centuries B.C. and said by a somewhat doubtful tradition 
to have served, respectively, as president and vice-president of the 
Sanhedrin. The period of the Zugoth closes with the well-known 
names of Hillel and Shammai. Here begins the activity of the 
so-called Tannaim, 2 the formulators and creators of oral tradition 
in the first and second centuries a.d. We may feel assured that 
practically from the time of Ezra on there was no dearth of teachers 
of the law among the Jews. 

Yet specific examples of their actual work in the first century 
a.d., and earlier, fail us today. The literary remains of Jewish 
interpretation after the second or third century of our era are 
really vast in extent, but for the earlier period we must depend 
largely upon the later rabbis' testimony to the teaching of their 
predecessors. To be sure the Mishnah, a topical compilation of 
the oral law, is a relatively early product, but it has come to us 
only through the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds, completed 
in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. Although it is the oldest 
portion of the Talmud — is indeed the text of which the completed 
Talmud is an exposition — at best the Mishnah itself was not 
committed to writing, in any complete and formal sense, before 
the second century a.d. As its very name signifies, it was the 
oral ("13107,2) instruction as compared with the teaching read 
(fcOpp) from the written law of Moses, yet for a long time before 
the opening of the Christian era this type of tradition must have 
been in process of formation. 3 While it may no longer be possible 
to say with absolute certainty that particular statements in the 

2 Used in the Talmud distinguishing these teachers from the later Amoraim 
whose specific work is the interpretation of the Mishnah. In the Mishnah itself 
the Tannaim are spoken of only as "rabbis" or "sages." 

3 Though the task of codifying this mass of oral material is said to have begun 
with Rabbi Akiba and his disciple Rabbi Meir, if not indeed with Hillel, the credit 
for its completion is given by tradition to Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi near the close of the 
second century a.d. Allowance must, however, be made for later changes and addi- 
tions. At first it seems to have been thought improper to commit the oral teaching 
to writing (cf. Gittin, 60b and Temura, 146), and indeed some interpreters (e.g., 
Rashi) think that even Rabbi Judah did not write out his compilation but transmitted 
it orally to his pupils (so Graetz, Geschichle der Juden, 2 Aufl., IV, 494, but the view 
seems untenable; cf. I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor, III, 244-48). It is possible that even at 
an early date teachers may have had for private use some fragmentary written 
materials, e.g., the so-called "secret roll" (KinO 1*13313). 
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Mishnah are pre-Christian, we may safely infer that the exegetical 
methods there used and the general content of the exposition were 
current in the time of Jesus and the New Testament writers. 

A further example of the early exegesis is the Tosefta, a topi- 
cally arranged compilation of oral teaching similar to the Mishnah 
in content but more full in treatment. It is said to contain tradi- 
tion from the time of Rabbi Akiba or earlier, yet in its present 
form it is a work of the fifth or sixth century a.d. Similarly the 
Mekilta, the Sifra, and the Sifre cannot be traced beyond the 
middle of the second century of our era, and as known to us much 
of their content is of a later date. They present, in contrast 
with the topical arrangement of the Mishnah and Tosefta, a run- 
ning commentary on portions of the biblical text — the Mekilta on 
Exod. 12:1 — 23:19; 31:12-17; 35:1-3, the Sifra on the Book of 
Leviticus, and the Sifre on Num., chaps. 5-36, and the whole of 
Deuteronomy. While these works are of too late a date to be used 
generally as source material for our present study, perhaps a part 
of their content is as old as our New Testament. Indeed in literary 
style they are closer than the Mishnah to the New Testament. 
In contrast with the Mishnah's conciseness and brevity they come 
nearer to the narrative form known as midrash, although they are 
concerned mainly with instruction of a legal character, termed 
halakah. 

More distinctly in the New Testament style are the so-called 
haggadic midrashim, that is, exegetical amplifications in the form 
of edifying discourse. Jewish literature is rich in such works, 4 
but these as known to us are of so late a date that they seem at 
first sight valueless for New Testament study. Nevertheless, the 
New Testament writers were certainly influenced by this general 
type of interpretation, and some of its more specific items, though 
now appearing in late collections, may have circulated in earlier 
times. For example the "Rabbah" on Num. 1:1 says the well 
which supplied the water to Israel in the wilderness was a crag 
like a bee-hive and it used to roll along and accompany them 
on their journeyings — a notion which evidently was current in 

4 E.g., "Rabbah" (a series of homiletical discourses on the Pentateuch and the 
Five Rolls), the "Pesiktoth" (homilies on the synagogue lections), and other impor- 
tant collections. 
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Paul's day (I Cor. io:4). s And that the midrastic method of 
interpretation was popular in pre-Christian times can scarcely be 
doubted in view of such works as Chronicles and the Book of 
Jubilees. 

The Mishnah and kindred works mentioned above are written 
in neo-Hebrew, thus showing the prevailing prejudice against 
employing the Aramaic speech of everyday life for religious writ- 
ings. Yet in the synagogue of Jesus' day the scriptures were 
rendered and interpreted in Aramaic. Although custom required 
this to be done orally, probably the translation became conven- 
tionalized at an early date and was written down at least for 
private use. These translations, called Targums, some of which 
are now extant, are not merely literal renderings but often are 
interpretative paraphrases of the original. But here again the 
late appearance of the literary form detracts from its worth as a 
witness to an early type of interpretation. The Targums never 
gained any substantial recognition as authoritative documents, 
and their preservation seems to be due mainly to the literary 
interest of the later Babylonian schools. However, they are not 
to be dismissed outright, for some of them are written in the 
Aramaic dialect of Judea and not improbably represent, at least 
in part, a type of Palestinian interpretation familiar to Jesus and 
the apostles. 

Thus it would appear that the age of Jesus and his disciples 
was one of remarkable activity among Jewish interpreters, even 
though documentary evidence for the specific content of inter- 
pretation is not now available. From the later portions of the 
Old Testament, to some extent from the New Testament, perhaps 
from Philo and Josephus, 6 and from the presuppositions of the later 
rabbinical exegesis we may infer some things about the work of 
the scribes previous to and contemporary with the New Testament 
writers. To be sure, it may be quite unsafe to treat the Mishnah, 

s For other items probably derived from the Midrashim by the New Testament 
writers see Matt. 1:5; Luke 4:25; Acts 2:1 ff.; 7:22, 53; Gal. 3:19; II Tim. 3:8; 
Heb. 11:37; James 5:17; Jude 9. 

6 Strictly speaking, Philo and Josephus are not representatives of Palestinian 
scribism, but their writings furnish interesting materials for the study of New Testa- 
ment interpretative methods. 
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the Tosefta, etc., as a compendium of the views of Jesus' con- 
temporaries, yet there seems every reason to believe that these 
works partly represent with a fair degree of accuracy the general 
type of the earlier exegesis. A rabbi of the second century a.d. 
may not have made the same statements as the teachers in the 
preceding century, but he probably based his argument upon 
much the same presuppositions and expounded it in much the same 
way. 

The presuppositions and methods of this interpretation may 
now be summarized. We are not to imagine that the scribe was 
concerned with problems which are often discussed in modern 
study. His first interest was not to determine the original cir- 
cumstances under which a book had been written and the purpose 
it had been intended to serve, nor did he trouble himself in modern 
fashion with questions of authorship and date. These matters 
were settled for him by tradition, and there probably was no 
disposition at the time to ask for evidence of a tradition's validity. 
Not only was the Decalogue thought to be a direct communication 
from God mediated to the people by Moses (Exod. 20:1; 32:16; 
34 : 1 ; Deut. 5 : 2 ff.) , but ultimately the whole law — moral, judicial, 
and ceremonial (i.e. the Pentateuch) — was treated as the divine 
word communicated to Israel through the instrumentality of Moses. 
He had ordained laws by "divine suggestion" and left them in 
writing "as he had information on each matter from God" (Jo- 
sephus, Ant., IV, 8, 2 and 4; cf. Deut. 33:4, 9 f.; I Chron. 16:40; 
Ezra 3:2; Neh. 8 : 2 ff .) . A similar idea of peculiar sacredness 
early came to be attached to the two remaining divisions of the 
scriptures, the "prophets" and the "writings." The forefathers 
in Israel had committed to high priests and prophets the task 
of writing the nation's records, and Josephus is confident that 
these records have been handed down with "utmost accuracy." 
Furthermore, "everyone is not permitted of his own accord to 
be a writer, nor is there any discrepancy in what is written, as only 
prophets have written the original and earliest accounts of things 
as they learned them of God himself by inspiration, as they have 
also written clearly what happened in their own times" (Apion, 
I, 7). The books thus produced are "justly believed to be divine." 
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Since the scripture was God's own word he had taken care that its 
transmission should be without defect. This idea, for a scribe at 
the beginning of the Christian era, would be axiomatic. 

A natural accompaniment of belief in an infallibly preserved 
tradition was the idea of a closed canon. A set number of books 
came to be accepted as authentic guides in religious matters. 
Modern interest in examining the conditions which gave rise to 
such an idea, and the historical circumstances which fixed the 
canon's limits, were not problems for the scribe. He found certain 
books which had come by custom to be treated with peculiar 
reverence, and his task was not to determine their authority but 
to expound and enforce it with all possible skill. As early as the 
time of Deuteronomy the religious teachers of Israel had found 
it desirable to attempt to define the limits of canonicity (Deut. 
4:2; 12:32), thus safeguarding their own position and rendering 
the task of religious instruction more specific; and as the syna- 
gogue worship increased in importance, the notion of a definitely 
fixed body of sacred writings was correspondingly emphasized. 
Thus the scribe and the book came to supersede the priest and the 
temple cultus. The exact content of the canon may not have been 
universally agreed upon in Jesus' day, but the canonical idea must 
have been fully accepted. A threefold division had been recog- 
nized as early as the writing of the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, the 
New Testament writers know of a specific body of scripture (Luke 
24:44; cf. 1:70; 16:16 f., 29, 31; 20:42; Matt. 5:17; 7:12; 
22:40; Acts 1:20; 13:15), and Josephus, speaking of the whole 
collection as "law," "prophets," "hymns and precepts," says: 
"No one has ventured either to add anything to them, or to take 
anything from them, or to make any change in them" (Apion, 
I, 8; cf. Enoch 104:10-13; Rev. 22:19). 

Along with the notion of a divinely given scriptural guide 
for life went, as a natural corollary, another presupposition of 
wide-reaching importance : the doctrine of mechanical inspiration. 
Philo explicitly affirms that a prophet speaks nothing of himself, 
but is only the mouthpiece of the spirit of God which possesses 
him (de special. Legibus, IV, 8 and de Monarchia, I, 9; cf. vita 
Mosis, III, 39). It is sometimes urged that Philo's thought may 
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have been derived from the Greek notion of mantic frenzy, and so 
cannot be taken to represent Palestinian Judaism. Yet some 
early portions of the Mishnah contain very similar statements, 
as when it is claimed that if one says the Torah is not from heaven 
one has no share in the future world (Sanhedrin, X, i); and 
even if he admits the heavenly origin of the Torah in general 
but holds that so much as a single verse was of human origin he 
despises the eternal word (Sanhedrin, gga). The written law had 
been given to Moses by God, and the only question was whether 
it had been given all at once or roll by roll (Gittin, 6oa). A kindred 
idea of mechanical inspiration is clearly claimed for Ezra and 
his five companions in their work of reproducing the lost records 
of the law (II Esdr. 14: 24-26, 38-48). Thus not only the thought 
content of Scripture but its very letter had been the subject of 
divine attention. Whether these opinions were held by the scribes 
as early as the beginning of the first century a.d. might of course, 
so far as the above references are concerned, be questioned, but 
the probabilities seem to favor an early date for the origin of these 
conceptions. They were a natural complement to the current 
idea of the canon, and there was a scriptural suggestion for them 
in such a passage as Exod. 32:16: "And the tables were the work 
of God and the writing was the writing of God graven upon the 
tables." Moreover, the thought of heavenly tables, writings, and 
books appears in non-canonical Jewish literature at a relatively 
early date (cf. Enoch 93 : 2 ; 104:12; 106:19; Jub. 1:29; 3:10,31; 
4:5, 32; 5:13; etc.). 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that the interpreter 
supposed himself to be dealing with a body of writing deserving 
the highest reverence and containing the essence of divine wisdom. 
One sees evidence of the deep-seated reverence for the law even 
among the populace, when Cumanus is compelled, in order to 
avoid a serious riot, to behead the soldier who had wantonly 
destroyed a copy of the "laws of Moses" — a practical instance 
of Josephus' assertion that a Jew would defend his sacred book 
even at the cost of his life (Ant., XX, 5, 4; Apion, I, 8). The 
recognition of the law as divine wisdom is found in pre-Christian 
times in Ecclesiasticus 24: 23. In the midst of a eulogy on wisdom 
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the writer declares: "All these things are the book of the covenant 
of the most high God, the law which Moses commanded us for 
a heritage unto the assemblies of Jacob" (cf. Wisd. Sol. 18:4; 
Baruch 4:1). There are many rabbinical sayings in the same 
vein, and they probably perpetuate opinions which were widely 
current at the beginning of our era. For example, in Pirqe Aboth 
it is said that the Torah gives to those who practice it life in this 
world and in the world to come (VI, 7), it is the instrument by 
which the world was created (III, 23), and it is one of the three 
supports of the world (I, 2). As the law existed before the founda- 
tion of the world, so it was to endure eternally — an idea appro- 
priated by the writer of Matthew (5 : 18; cf . Luke 16 : 17 ; Megillah, 
I, 7). The scribe believed that he had in this sacred literature 
an embodiment of practically all that God himself signified for 
the thought of Israel. 

It is easy to imagine the type of interpretation that must 
accompany such presuppositions as we have already noted. But 
these were further supplemented by a practical consideration 
which contributed another determining factor to the general 
result. By the side of the written law an oral teaching had arisen 
to meet the practical necessities of life as conditions had changed 
from time to time. As soon as any disposition showed itself to 
deny the authority of this oral law, as was the case when the 
opposition between Sadducees and Pharisees developed, 7 proofs 
for its binding character had to be produced. These were found 
in two directions : first in claiming that its content had been handed 
down orally from Moses, and second, in a proof-text demonstra- 
tion that its authority was supported by the written law. When 
once the principle of erecting "a hedge about the law" was estab- 
lished, interpretative skill was capable of almost unlimited expan- 
sion either in proving the validity of existing customs or in institut- 
ing new ones. 8 

■> Cf. Josephus, Ant., XIII, 10, 6. 

8 As illustrating the use of Moses' name in this connection, see Pirqe Aboth, I, 1: 
"Moses received Torah from Sinai and he delivered it to Joshua and Joshua to the 
elders and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets delivered it to the men of the 
great synagogue. They said three things, Be deliberate in judgment, and raise up 
many disciples, and make a fence to Torah." 
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Tradition credits Hillel with having formulated seven exegeti- 
cal rules — increased by Rabbi Ishmael to thirteen — as the basis 
of interpretation. They were in the main simply a set of plain 
logical principles. The first, for example, 9 was called "light 
and heavy" (TCUTl bp), which means an inference proceeding 
from the less to the greater, or vice versa. A single illustration 
may be cited from Mekilta on Exod. 21 : 24. The Sadducees took 
the law of "eye for eye" literally (evidently its primary meaning), 
while rabbinical interpreters held that the offender might pay an 
equivalent in money. This was argued on the basis of Exod. 
21 : 29 f., where it is stated that one who was liable to death penalty 
because his beast had killed a person might redeem himself with a 
money payment. Now paying a penalty with death was certainly 
a greater matter than paying it with an eye, hence if a pecuniary 
punishment could be substituted in the former case how much 
more must it be permissible in the latter. 

But interpretation was often far more artificial. The scribes 
sometimes recognized the plain meaning of a passage but supple- 
mented it with midrashic meaning. To illustrate, Deut. 24:16 
("the fathers shall not be put to death for [bj] the children," 
etc.) clearly signifies that the members of a criminal's family 
shall not be liable for his punishment. But "for" (by) was taken 
in the sense of "through the testimony of" (rVHJH, so Onkelos 
and Sanhedrin, 27b) and made to support a rule excusing the 
relatives from giving testimony. The haggadic midrashim, as 
was natural, took even more liberties with the original than did 
the halachic, a fact which is sometimes illustrated by different 
interpretations of the same passage. Thus the use of hewn stones 
in the construction of the temple was felt to need justification in 
view of Exod. 20:25: "And if thou make me an altar of stone 
thou shalt not build it of hewn stones, for if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it thou hast polluted it." By placing stress upon the object 
"it" (^nns) the prohibition was seen to apply to the altar only, not 
to the temple. But the haggadic explanation of why the iron 
tool carries pollution with it on the altar runs thus: iron abridges 

' The full list, with illustrations, is given by Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, 
2d ed., 1902, pp. 123 ff. 
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life, the altar prolongs it; iron causes destruction and misery, the 
altar produces reconciliation between God and man; and therefore 
the use of iron cannot be allowed in making the altar. 10 When 
this method of interpretation was used to elaborate Old Testament 
narrative, fancy recognized practically no bounds. 11 

Some interpreters actually altered the text when such changes 
were necessary to make the language of scripture harmonize with 
current notions. Particularly is this true of the targumists, 
though the practice is by no means confined to them. This liberty 
was probably not felt to be at all inconsistent with reverence for 
the scripture, since the interpreter's meaning was assumed to be 
the meaning God had intended. So the vocalization of a word 
might be changed and a hidden meaning be thereby disclosed, as 
in Exod 32:16, which speaks of the Decalogue graven upon tables 
of stone. Pirqe Aboth, VI, 2, adds: "Read not fWTi (graven) but 
rn*in (freedom), for thou wilt find no freeman but him who is 
occupied in learning of Torah." Extending this idea of a hidden 
meaning, the letters of a word were taken as initials for a series 
of words to make a new sentence conveying an entirely new thought. 
Thus the letters of the first word of the Decalogue (""MS) made 
a sentence which read: "I myself have written [the Torah] and 
delivered it" (rvnlT TTSCQ "tDSD K3K). 12 A still more fruitful 
method of discovering a hidden significance was to find it in the 
numerical values of the letters, a custom which appears in the 
New Testament. 13 • 

These, we may believe, were among the most characteristic 
features of scribal interpretation in New Testament times. 14 For 
the modern interpreter there seems to be very little here that calls 
for imitation and much that is entirely valueless. The scribes 
viewed their task from presuppositions which are in the main no 
longer tenable and employed many methods which are utterly 

10 Cf. Mielziner, op. tit., p. 119. 

11 See Schurer, History of the Jewish People, II, 1, 342 ff. 

12 See Jewish Ency., art. "Notarikon." 

13 Rev. 13:18. See also Pirqe Aboth, VI, 2, and note in Taylor's second edition, 
p. 62; also Jewish Ency., art. "Gematria." 

14 The New Testament writers' relation to these exegetical methods will be 
considered on a future occasion. 
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unscientific according to modern modes of thinking. Present 
study, which emphasizes a true historical perspective, can no 
longer regard the Old Testament as primarily a book of rules 
for use in legalistic and casuistic speculation. Its chief value 
is now found by recognizing that it is the record of attainment 
in religious experience by a people whose genius for religion was of 
a peculiarly noble type. It would probably be quite unfair to 
the Jews of Jesus' day to say that this element in their thought of 
their sacred writings was wholly ignored. The spirit of noble 
religious leaders of the past was doubtless a source of inspiration 
in the life of many a pious Jew, as it certainly was in the life of 
Jesus; but unfortunately professional interpretation seems to have 
placed the chief stress upon far less important matters. In this 
the modern interpreter may find a warning lest he too makes his 
interpretation unworthy of the book he is interpreting. 



